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THE COALITION OF EUROPE AGAINST NAPOLEON 1 

The Europe of the kings was for fifteen years at war with Na- 
poleon, as it had been with the Revolution of which he was the 
heir ; like the Revolution he cast down the bastiles of feudalism and 
carried everywhere the gospel of equality; at Austerlitz he gave a 
mortal blow to the Holy Roman-German Empire, and thencefor- 
ward national aspirations had freedom to express and realize them- 
selves; when he was vanquished, the people were vanquished with 
him, and fell back for a time under the yoke of the kings and of 
the Holy Alliance. 

There was, then, whatever may be thought of it in England and 
in America, nothing in common between the great emperor whom 
all the peoples of France and of other countries surrounded with a 
kind of worship during his captivity in St. Helena — and it was a 
memory they have never ceased to celebrate — and the cowardly 
bandits who but yesterday flooded Europe again with blood, and 
will have forever the curses of humanity. 

Not that Napoleon did not have ambition; he was very ambi- 
tious ; he wished to reign and for a brief time did reign over Europe. 
But the essential fact which history will record is that he made war 
upon the kings, defenders of the feudal privileges of the old regime. 
And if the kings, when conquered, at last appealed to the peoples, 
it was but to oppress them anew and to restore the sway of privi- 
lege. Napoleon had to do with coalitions of kings only; long vic- 
torious over kings and emperors, he was at last conquered by the 
kings, and therein again his history is absolutely contrasted with 
that which has been enacted in our time. 

And finally, it is because the coalitions of these kings were only 
dynastic coalitions that they were so hard to form, that they were 
constantly weakened and for a long time made impotent by rival- 
ries ; it is because they were not inspired by the great breath of lib- 
eralism which has made yesterday's allies victorious; it is because 
the great forces of the Revolution were on the side of Napoleon, 

i This study has been made easier for me by the works which I have already 
published and which I ask leave to mention: La Politique Orientate de Napoleon 
(Paris, Felix Alcan, 1904) ; Napol&on en Italie {ibid., 1906) ; Napoleon et 
I'Europe: I. La Politique Exterieure du Premier Consul {ibid., 1910), II. Auster- 
litz, la Fin du Saint Empire (ibid., 1912), III. Tilsit, la Rivalite de la France et 
de la Russie (ibid., 1917). 
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that he was for a long time the victor. And his defeat was a defeat 
of the Revolution. 

It is in this light that the history of the coalition of Europe 
against Napoleon should be studied, if one wishes to understand its 
meaning and its historic bearing. 

It is our habit in France to distinguish, among coalitions against 
Napoleon the Emperor, the third, brought to an end after Auster- 
litz by the treaty of Pressburg, the fourth, ended in 1807 by the 
treaty of Tilsit, the fifth, ended by the treaty of Vienna, and the 
sixth, which alone was general, and which finally destroyed the em- 
pire. For the allies were always at odds with each other, even in 
the sixth. The facts will readily show why. 



England had resigned herself to the Peace of Amiens (1802). 
She was directly threatened by the armaments of the camp of Bou- 
logne, and she no longer had any allies. But the far-reaching enter- 
prises of the First Consul obliged her soon to resume her arms, for 
if it was his purpose to extend wherever he could the influence of 
France, she on the other hand had the right to defend herself as 
soon as she was directly menaced. 

Now the First Consul in reality extended his hegemony over 
the greater portion of Europe, and so the upsetting of the balance 
was already disturbing to everyone. He left French garrisons in 
Holland, now become the Batavian Republic, under the pretext of 
preparing there more easily his expedition against Santo Domingo. 
He drew up the Act of Mediation of the Swiss Confederation, and 
remained its mediator, which gave him a position as arbitrator that 
could not fail to become a real suzerainty. And in fact he did in 
Switzerland about what he pleased. 

The Recess of the Germanic Diet of 1803 was framed and voted 
under his eyes. He ordained according to his own fancy the new 
arrangement of Germany. All the Catholic ecclesiastical states 
were secularized save one, the bishopric of Ratisbon. All the free 
cities were mediatized but six; the crumbled dust of the German 
states was moulded together again into a moderate number of states 
of medium size, and the Diet, which hitherto had had a Catholic 
majority, found itself with a Protestant majority in all of its three 
colleges, which, as Seeley has rightly observed, was equivalent to a 
revolution, and announced the approaching fall of the house of 
Austria. In the meantime the First Consul already exercised a 
sort of protectorate over the new Germany. 
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Immediately upon the treaty of Amiens he annexed Piedmont to 
France and divided it into departments. He caused himself to be 
elected president of the Cisalpine Republic, renaming it the Italian 
Republic. Already a king-maker, he set a Bourbon upon the throne 
of Etruria, and began to dominate nearly all Italy. Spain was his 
ally, or rather his vassal, and her best ships of war were at Brest, 
under the command of French admirals. In fact, the power of 
Bonaparte was already continental. 

That power made his maritime enterprises so much the more 
threatening. On the side of the West Indies, already master of 
most of the Antilles, master again of Louisiana after 1801, master 
of the whole island of Santo Domingo, and resting upon an alliance 
with Spain, herself mistress of almost all of Central and South 
America, he gave such a military importance to the Santo Domingo 
expedition, under pretext of suppressing the negro insurrection 
there, that everyone was justified in being alarmed as to its results ; 
and such alarm there was, in the United States, until, war having 
been resumed in Europe, Bonaparte sold them Louisiana. 

To the East Indies, until lately the fairest colonial empire of 
France, the First Consul sent General Decaen, noted for his hatred 
of the English, with a great number of officers evidently intended to 
organize sepoys, making it plain that France intended once more 
to contest India with the English. The remembrance of the Bailli 
de Suffren was not so remote! Finally Colonel Sebastiani was 
charged with a "commercial" mission in the Levant, in Tripoli, 
Egypt, Syria, and the Ionian Islands ; on his return his report was 
published in the Moniteur Officiel with the concluding words, " six 
thousand Frenchmen will be sufficient to reconquer Egypt." 

Hence it was that England resolved to keep Malta, which under 
the terms of the treaty of Amiens she was to restore to the Knights 
of St. John. This was the determining cause of the break, and the 
beginning of the coalition of Europe against Napoleon. He at once 
occupied Hanover and the Neapolitan ports, so taking up posts in 
the heart of Germany and in the extremest parts of Italy. 

The Russian government, which had undertaken to guarantee the 
new territorial equilibrium of Germany and was disturbed at every 
fresh undertaking of France in the Mediterranean, protested against 
the occupation of Hanover and of Naples. Prussia could not fail 
to be disquieted by the position which France had taken in Germany, 
at the very ports of Berlin. Austria took up an observant attitude. 
All Europe was in a state of alarm, that is to say, the Europe of the 
kings, which was naturally made anxious by the enlargement of 
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scope which the. First Consul's ambition would be sure to give to 
the ideas of the Revolution. 

In that alarm lay the germ of the coalition, but how much time 
it needed to ripen and to come to action ! It required more than 
two years after the breaking of the Peace of Amiens. 

The seizure of the Duke of Enghien and the violation of the 
territory of Baden led to new notes from Russia, which, from that 
time on, found herself almost in a state of hostility with France. 
On May 18, 1804, Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of the French. 
On August 15 he with solemn ceremony distributed his eagles to 
the regiments of the Grand Army, then collected at Boulogne and 
ready for imperial conquests. On December 2, Pope Pius VII. 
consecrated the new emperor in Paris, at Notre Dame. All this 
was far from reassuring to the Europe of the kings, which how- 
ever had yet made no movement. 

But events hastened forward, with logic not to be escaped. The 
Italian Consulta requested its president, now become emperor, to 
take the title of King of Italy. He announced the title to the Aus- 
trian Emperor, at the same time informing him that, in order to 
ensure the separation of the two crowns, that of France and that 
of Italy, he reserved the latter for his brother Joseph. But Joseph 
having refused — of which, however, there is no decisive proof — 
Napoleon was obliged, quite against his will — at least so he said — to 
assume in person the iron crown of the old Lombard kings. He 
placed it upon his own head at Milan, May 26, 1805, repeating his 
device : " Dieu me l'a donnee : gare a qui la touche ". Then he an- 
nexed Genoa to France, under pretext of protecting it against the 
attacks of England. 

Finally the coalition was formed. Great Britain and Russia 
had come into agreement through the convention of St. Petersburg. 
Austria joined it on August 9, and mobilized her armies, which 
Mack led to the upper Danube, toward the Black Forest. 

The allies tried to secure the adherence of Prussia, which would 
have made the coalition general. The Tsar Alexander I. went to 
Potsdam, and was very pleasantly received there by King Frederick 
William III. and Queen Louise ; cordial assurances were exchanged ; 
the King of Prussia showed himself disposed to enter into the alli- 
ance; meanwhile, he sent Count Haugwitz to Napoleon to offer 
Prussia's mediation. But he did not have the time to bring this 
movement to completion, and the sword of the conqueror made 
these small endeavors futile from the start. 

At Ulm at the end of October Austria's best army was obliged 
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to surrender, leaving open the road to Vienna. Vienna indeed was 
immediately occupied without striking a blow. The two allied em- 
perors, of Austria and of Russia, gave battle jointly at Austerlitz, 
December 2, 1805, the anniversary of the coronation at Notre Dame ; 
and soon Austria, by the treaty of Pressburg, laid down her arms. 

This was the end of the Holy Roman-German Empire, for it 
was not to recover from the blow. The Emperor of Austria re- 
nounced the imperial crown of Germany, and released all his Ger- 
man subjects from their oath of fidelity, which most of them made 
haste to transfer to the Emperor Napoleon. Austria lost all influ- 
ence in Italy, abandoning Venetia, Istria, and Dalmatia to France, 
or, which was much the same thing, to the Kingdom of Italy. The 
Bourbons of Naples were driven from their throne for having pro- 
nounced in favor of the defeated coalition, and this time Joseph 
Napoleon accepted the crown of Naples, inferior though it was to 
the crown of Italy. 

The victorious emperor, having his complaints to make of the 
pope, dared to write to him, " Your Holiness is sovereign in Rome, 
but I am its emperor ". Pope Pius VII. replied, " There is no 
emperor of Rome ". He was wrong ; there was even a Roman 
emperor. The Western Empire had been restored with a power 
more formidable than that which it had in Charlemagne's time. 

The coalition of all Europe was now to be expected. Quite the 
contrary, an almost universal negotiation began. 

II. 

In spite of Trafalgar, which saved the whole future, Pitt had 
" died of Austerlitz ". Looking at the map of Europe on the wall 
of his study, he had said, " Roll up that map ; it will not be wanted 
these ten years ". In truth, for ten years there was no longer a 
Europe, because Napoleon was able to play off the rivalries of the 
powers one against another, according to his fancy, and to hold back 
almost to the last day the coalition of Europe. 

The English government attempted to entice Napoleon into a 
negotiation with a view to arresting undertakings on his part which 
menaced the future of the Orient. Fox, succeeding Pitt, entered 
into correspondence with Talleyrand by denouncing to him a certain 
Guillet de la Gavrilliere, who had proposed to him a plan of assassi- 
nating the emperor. Talleyrand and Napoleon at once took up the 
conversation, basing it on the treaty of Amiens. Fox replied that 
the English government sought 

a secure and durable peace, and not an uncertain truce, which from its 
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very nature would be disquieting, not only to the contracting parties but 
to all the rest of Europe ... a peace honorable to the two parties and 
their respective allies, and at the same time of a sort to assure as far as 
they can the future repose of Europe. For this reason Great Britain 
asks for a general peace. 

Lord Yarmouth was charged with the negotiation. He de- 
manded the restoration of Hanover; Talleyrand did not object, but 
demanded the restoration of Malta, but then proposed to leave 
Malta to Great Britain provided Sicily were taken away from the 
Bourbons and assigned to Joseph Napoleon as King of Naples, for, 
in order to ensure the freedom of the Mediterranean, it was neces- 
sary that, while England should have Malta, Sicily should belong 
to France or be under French influence. At the beginning of July 
the negotiation came to a halt upon the question of Sicily. 

Then arrived from Russia Baron d'Oubril with powers to enter 
into negotiations, for the government of St. Petersburg was alarmed 
at the separate negotiation going on between France and England. 
Immediately he learned of the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which assured Napoleon domination over Germany. 
Then Talleyrand and Clarke pressed and caressed and threatened 
him and extorted from him the treaty of Oubril, July 20: Russia 
evacuated the Bocche di Cattaro, recognized the independence of 
the Ionian Islands, and agreed that the Bourbons should be com- 
pensated for Sicily by receiving the Balearic Islands. 

Then Talleyrand turned again toward England, thinking that 
thus he could force her hand. Fox reacted vigorously, insisting on 
retaining as the basis of negotiation the principle of uti possidetis, 
which however Napoleon rejected, in spite of the formidable ad- 
vantages it offered to him. The Russian government refused to 
ratify Oubril's treaty ; Prussia was drawn decidedly into opposition 
to France by the resistant position which Russia and Great Britain 
thenceforward took ; and Fox died at the moment when, well or ill, 
the fourth coalition was coming into existence. 

It is not necessary to review at length the circumstances which 
brought on the rupture between France and Prussia; they are well 
known. Yet, as M. Arthur Levy has published on this subject a 
book of some celebrity, NapoUon et la Paix, to prove that Napoleon 
desired peace and that it was Prussia that was responsible for the 
rupture, it is important, on the other side, to recall the following 
facts. Immediately after Austerlitz Napoleon imposed upon Prus- 
sia the treaty of Schonbrunn, confirmed and aggravated on Feb- 
ruary 10 by that of Paris ; he obliged her to accept Hanover, and 
to declare war on Great Britain. Then he formed the Confedera- 
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tion of the Rhine, of which he was the all-powerful protector, and 
to leave Germany in a sort of unstable equilibrium, he advised Prus- 
sia to form under her own suzerainty a North German Confedera- 
tion. When she dutifully made the attempt, she everywhere encoun- 
tered, in the Hanse towns, in Hesse-Cassel, in Saxony, objections 
and reluctance in which it was easy to discern the hand of French 
diplomacy. 

Thus it -was made plain to her that Napoleon wished to reign 
alone over Germany ; she was obliged to choose between war or the 
suzerainty of France. She preferred war. She made the mistake 
of rushing into it with a light heart, relying with vanity upon the 
military pre-eminence which since the time of Frederick the Great 
she had supposed that she possessed. She was crushed at Jena and 
Auerstadt, and her very existence was threatened. 

Yet in her misfortune was she not at least sustained by the 
coalition of Europe? Far from it; immediately after Jena she 
begged the emperor for an armistice ; he required that she should 
abandon all her lands west of the Elbe except Magdeburg, should 
recognize the Confederation of the Rhine, should close her ports 
to the English, and should guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. She submitted. Then Napoleon demanded the delivery 
of all the Prussian fortresses on the Oder and the Vistula, and the 
withdrawal of all the Prussian troops into royal Prussia. The 
negotiation was broken off. 

The war continued with great severity through a terrible winter, 
for the Russians had reached the neighborhood of the Vistula. At 
Eylau in February the emperor's fortune trembled for the moment 
in the balance. It was a favorable moment for a coalition of Europe. 
Napoleon feared it and made advances to Prussia ; as was natural, 
they were not well received; the King of Prussia thought it better 
to come to a thorough understanding with Russia and the other 
governments upon the conditions of a real peace. He had good 
success in coming to an agreement with the tsar and signed with 
him the convention of Bartenstein, but it was not until April 26, 
two months and a half after Eylau, and it was in terms so vaguely 
expressed that they made clear the impossibility of definite and 
real agreement. Moreover, it was impossible to bring into the 
agreement Great Britain and Austria, both of whom were disturbed 
by a reorganization of Germany which would have paved the way 
for the military supremacy of Prussia in that country. Austria 
went no further than a mediation, which it was easy for Napoleon 
to draw out to great length, as he had done with the mediation 
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of Prussia before Austerlitz. Thus he gained Friedland, a victory 
which was less the fruit of his own genius than that of the divisions 
of Europe. 

The interview at Tilsit blew away like smoke the faint endeavors 
toward coalition which for four years had been going on. The 
works of Albert Sorel and of Vandal have created a "legend of 
Tilsit " which is not in conformity with historic truth. What there 
came into existence has been described as a Franco-Russian entente, 
dividing Europe into two empires, the Empire of the West and the 
Empire of the East. The treaties of Tilsit did in fact secure to 
Napoleon the domination of the west, that is to say, of Italy and 
Germany. But they also prepared the way for his penetration into 
the Orient ; they obliged Russia to surrender the Bocche di Cattaro 
and the Ionian Islands, to bring back her vessels into the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, to renounce all pretensions over Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, and to recognize the grand-duchy of Warsaw, a first step 
toward the restoration of Poland. Thus we may see in them the 
prelude to the Russian campaign of 1812, "the second war of Po- 
land", as Napoleon called it. These are the realities concealed 
beneath the sounding speeches and the exchange of embraces. 

As for the particular subject with which we are occupied, the 
treaties of Tilsit not merely destroyed any coalition of Europe 
against Napoleon — with Prussia crushed, Austria kept in anxiety, 
Russia compromised and held by a sort of sentimental alliance — but 
they even formed a coalition of Europe around Napoleon against 
Great Britain, by assuring the union of all the Continental powers 
in the terms of the blockade which Napoleon had decreed at Berlin 
on November 13, 1806. This marks a decisive step in the organi- 
zation of all Europe under the form of a Napoleonic empire. 

III. 

The Spanish affair brought new elements, of great interest, into 
the relations of Napoleon with Europe. The emperor could dis- 
pose of the crown, here as elsewhere, and indeed found no difficulty 
in sowing divisions among the poor Bourbons of Spain, in raising 
the son against the father, and father and mother against the son, 
and involving them all in the trap of Bayonne. He believed that 
he could appropriate Spain also, by promising it the benefits flowing 
from the new institutions of the regime of equality and from all that 
was represented by the French Revolution, which he thought to 
personify in his brother Joseph, summoning him from the throne of 
Naples to that of Madrid. 
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He was surprised by the reaction of national feeling. It was 
his great error of psychology. The Germans committed a like error 
when they threw themselves upon Belgium in 1914. The capitu- 
lation of Dupont's and Vedel's divisions at Baylen cast a sinister 
light upon the future of the Napoleonic edifice; the cracking of its 
walls could already be heard. England did not fail to profit by it ; 
she entered into relations with the insurrectionary or rather national 
government at Cadiz. This did not prevent her from entering at 
the same time into relations with the Spanish colonies in America, 
which were beginning to detach themselves from the mother-coun- 
try. In both cases her action was not absolutely disinterested, and 
brought an element of weakness to the coalition of governments and 
peoples against imperial France which was in course of preparation. 
Curious parallels could be drawn with the circumstances of the 
recent Great War and of its immediate consequences. 

However this may be, Napoleon found himself seriously af- 
fected. He set himself to repair the damage. He accorded to 
Prussia the convention of September 8, 1808, and withdrew from it 
his army of occupation, excepting the garrisons of the fortresses on 
the Oder. He called the tsar to the interview of Erfurt, and for 
a fortnight the imperial interview was the occasion of very brilliant 
ceremonies ; it was also the occasion of equivocal negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Austria through the medium of Talleyrand. 

Austria, secure against disturbance on her eastern frontiers, and 
almost certain of connivance on the part of the St. Petersburg gov- 
ernment, attempted to make use of the German national sentiment, 
which was beginning to be manifested in a significant manner in 
connection with the persons of Major Schill and the Duke of 
Brunswick-Oels. But she was also apprehensive of that spirit, and 
feared that it might go too far, or might turn against herself; in 
fact Austria could not support revolutionary movements in Germany 
without running the risk of suicide. The " German Vendees " re- 
mained isolated and therefore ineffective. Napoleon suppressed 
them with ease. 

The sentiment of national independence might create a formid- 
able coalition against the emperor, if it were not to be a coalition 
of the kings. That was its weakness. So we have here the first 
steps toward a bankruptcy of the national movements, of which the 
kings made use only so far as they did not compromise their tradi- 
tional authority : a game hard to play, which nevertheless succeeded, 
and retarded by a century those national emancipations which are 
at last to result from the Great War. 
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Yet what we call the fifth coalition, that of 1809, was far from 
being the general coalition which since 1803 men had been attempt- 
ing to construct. Naturally Austria entered into relations with 
England; the question of subsidies was taken up, vaguely also that 
of a restoration of Prussia and Austria to their former power 
through the destruction of the Confederation of the Rhine. But it 
was not possible to go far with these conversations without endan- 
gering the continuance of harmony. 

Austria also attempted negotiations with the government of 
Prussia; she found there favorable dispositions as respected hos- 
tility to France, but great reserve as to the consequences of the vic- 
tory which was counted upon. The bear's skin could be sold at a 
high price, but they feared bitter disputes about the partition, a 
state of mind little favorable to coalition. 

Prussia did indeed resume very cordial relations with Russia. 
Russia was her only guarantor, for it was certainly to her that 
Prussia owed the preservation of her political existence, and states- 
men of our time ought never to forget the friendship that for two 
centuries closely bound Prussia and Russia together. The king 
and queen of Prussia made a long sojourn in St. Petersburg, from 
January 7 to 21, 1809. There was in fact a whole system of sub- 
terraneous passages from Vienna to Berlin, from Konigsberg to 
St. Petersburg, from St. Petersburg to Vienna. It was not a coali- 
tion, but it might prepare the way for one. 

Austria entered into the campaign too late and too soon : too 
late because Napoleon had warning in time to return from Spain ; 
too soon because her diplomatic preparations had not yet brought 
any results. She was vanquished at Eckmuhl, and again lost 
Vienna. 

After Essling and Aspern she inflicted a perceptible check upon 
Napoleon, whose fortune seemed to hesitate as it had done after 
Eylau. The Tyrol, rising in revolt, drove out the Franco-Bavarian 
troops which occupied it. The war party in Prussia became active 
and pressed the government to intervene ; the government showed 
itself disposed to do so, but wished guaranties as to the future. 
"What has Austria in mind", it asked the Austrian envoy, "as to 
the future organization of Germany?" On that point it was im- 
possible to agree. The conversations once more came to an end. 

From that time on Prussia attached herself to Russia, and Rus- 
sia counselled prudence for the moment. For the St. Petersburg 
government, allied to Napoleon, was desirous above all to prevent 
its ally from winning victories, watched carefully the Polish agita- 
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tion, impeded everywhere the military operations of the army of 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, but dared not break the alliance of 
Tilsit; a detestable course of policy, which on the whole played 
Napoleon's game, saved him from the evil consequences which 
might have come to him upon the defeat at Essling, and condemned 
Austria to the disaster of Wagram. Another victory of the em- 
peror had been achieved by the divisions of his adversaries quite 
as much as by his own military genius. 

Austria defeated, Great Britain disembarked a body of troops 
at Walcheren to menace Antwerp. This diversion might have ac- 
complished something immediately after Essling; after Wagram it 
was ridiculous, and a few days later the British troops were obliged 
to re-embark, in a miserable condition. 

But Austria, beaten but not crushed, struggled for three months 
with peace negotiations. She founded some hopes at least upon the 
mediation of Russia, a belligerent, and ally of the victor. The 
tsar's government pursued the most detestable policy; it did not 
even take part in the negotiations, doubtless in order to have no re- 
sponsibility for the severe conditions which were to be imposed 
upon the conquered, and gave her over to the generosity of the vic- 
tor. Napoleon profited by this to overwhelm Austria, and in the 
treaty of Vienna (October, 1809) inflicted upon her, on all her 
frontiers, mutilations which left her at his mercy. Thenceforward 
she had no salvation but to give herself over to him and give him 
an archduchess. 

Once more a general peace, with England now the sole enemy 
unconquered — for how long ? 

Next the emperor suppressed the temporal power of the papacy, 
led the pope into captivity, and occupied Rome. The warnings of 
Baylen and Essling did not have the disastrous consequences which 
he had at first feared from them. The cloud of European coalition 
which had gathered at the horizon had once more been dispersed 
by the great sun of victory. 

IV. 

The moment had come for Napoleon to finish the design of his 
imperial edifice. Up to this time he had kept his empire in a feudal 
or federal form, by surrounding it with subject kingdoms, confided 
to the rule of his brothers, Joseph in Spain, Louis in Holland, 
Jerome in Westphalia, Murat at Naples. The system had its incon- 
veniences, for his brothers, kings by his will, claimed to be kings 
by grace of God and, sustained by the national aspirations of their 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 41. 
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peoples, tried to make themselves independent and escape from the 
imperial sovereignty, so that the empire found itself already 
threatened with dissolution. 

Napoleon was not so constituted as to consent. And this was 
the chief reason for his divorce and second marriage. He wished 
to have a son to whom he might bequeath his whole empire, main- 
tained in strong unity, in accordance with the traditions of the 
Roman Empire, and he reserved for this son the title of the King 
of Rome. 

The boy was born on March 20, 181 1. Thenceforward the 
emperor made it his task to take back from his brothers the thrones 
to which he had provisionally assigned them, and to recreate under 
his immediate authority a political unity already founded on common 
institutions and a perfect unity of command. In a word, he gradu- 
ally replaced the federal system of brother-kingdoms by the dynastic 
or the unitary empire. This was the result of the very important 
senatus consultant of February 17, 1810, the import of which has 
been hitherto too little remarked by historians. Let us recall the 
essential terms : 

Art. 1. 

The Roman state is reunited to the French empire and forms an 
integral part of it. 

Art. 6. 
The city of Rome is the second city of the empire. 

Art. 7. 

The prince imperial bears the title and receives the honors of the 
King of Rome. 

Art. 8. 

There shall be at Rome a prince of the blood, or a great dignitary of 
the empire, who will hold the emperor's court there. 

Art. 10. 
After having been crowned in the Church of Notre Dame at Paris, 
the emperors shall be crowned in the Church of St. Peter before the 
tenth year of their reign. 

Great preparations were made at Rome to receive the emperor 
there on the occasion of his second crowning in 1813 or 1814. The 
gardens of Caesar the Great were planned and planted on the 
Pincian Hill. Excavations were made in the ruins of the Forum 
and the Palatine. The Quirinal was arranged into the apartments 
of the emperor, those of the empress, and those of the King of 
Rome. The decorations and mirrors were put in place; nothing 
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was lacking but to put the horses in the stables. The medal which 
was to commemorate these magnificent doings was already struck, 
with the impressive device : " The imperial eagle returns to the 
Capitol ". 

But before going to Rome it was necessary to finish the empire, 
to join the east to the west. The west was organized more and 
more strongly under the hand of the emperor, with the exception 
of Spain, which was not always docile. The decisive stroke upon 
the east was made ready; annexations extended the frontiers of 
the empire past Holland and Oldenburg, beyond the Elbe to the 
Baltic, with the imperial city of Danzig as an outpost. Marmont,. 
governor-general of the Illyrian provinces, set in motion with great 
ability the French penetration into the Balkan Peninsula and on the 
road to Constantinople. The grand-duchy of Warsaw, to which 
after Wagram Galicia had been added, already appeared to be a 
revived Poland set up over against Russia to push her back toward 
Asia. 

Russia found herself directly aimed at and threatened. She was 
the last of the independent powers of the Continent. With Russia 
conquered there would be no more Europe. There would be but 
one empire, the empire of Napoleon. From the day of Wagram, 
Russia perceived the danger. She had but ill performed the mili- 
tary duties attaching to her alliance with France. She refused 
Napoleon the hand of a grand-duchess, that she might not give him 
any rights over herself. She demanded of the emperor a promise 
that Poland should not be restored, which naturally he refused 
to give. 

Thenceforward the conflict was inevitable and near at hand. 
On December 31, 1810, Russia gave up the Continental blockade, 
which amounted to coming to accord with Great Britain. The year 
181 1 was a terrible armed vigil. The very existence of Europe was 
at stake and a great conflict was about to begin. 

There was at last a movement toward a general coalition. Was 
it a coalition of Europe? 

Certainly England was sustaining the same cause as Russia. 
But she was far away, and preserved her own particular manner of 
fighting against the hegemony of Napoleon. And she was also en- 
gaged in, and her mind partly distracted by, her second war with 
the United States. 

Did Prussia at least, the vanquished at Jena and at Tilsit, support 
Russia, the last champion of the liberties of Europe? Prussia 
drew more closely to France, in order not to be crushed beneath 
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the great apparatus of war organized by the emperor. Hardenberg, 
recalled to the ministry by King Frederick William III., asked 
Napoleon's permission first and sent in the most humble assurances 
of faithful devotion; he immediately solicited the honor of an 
alliance with France. When Napoleon refused, Prussia thought 
herself condemned to death, and Davout had in fact prepared a plan 
of military execution for her which would have been a capital exe- 
cution. She came near risking her fortune in a stroke of despair. 
The crisis of September 27 was dramatic; she tried to arm herself 
for a final conflict. Napoleon himself feared the consequences of 
such a venture. He showed some spirit of conciliation and admitted 
Prussia into a sort of alliance with France by the treaty of Septem- 
ber 24, 1 81 2. Of the 42,000 men which she had the right to keep 
under arms, she put 25,000 at the emperor's disposal for the Rus- 
sian campaign. 

And would Austria be bolder? Former mistress of Europe, 
would she at least defend its liberties, side by side with Russia? 
But she did not love Russia, and perhaps feared a victory achieved 
by her more than one achieved by France. For Russia since the 
times of Catharine II. showed ambitions toward the Balkans that 
needed to be watched. Austria could not expect to be able to resume 
in the west, in the face of imperial France, a position of preponder- 
ance. She must then turn her face toward the east, as she did in 
our days, when her defeats at Magenta and Sadowa had turned her 
away from Italy and from Germany. Already Talleyrand in his 
celebrated Strassburg memoir of October, 1805, before Austerlitz, 
had advised Napoleon to carry Austria down into the lower Danube, 
even to the Moldo-Wallachian principalities and the Black Sea. 
Austria therefore was disposed rather to safeguard this future. 
Unquestionably she preserved some of those ties with St. Peters- 
burg which Talleyrand had arranged at Erfurt, and Metternich 
privately kept up a correspondence the secret of which has lately 
been discovered. It was prudent to have an eye toward the possi- 
bility that victory might not be faithful to the flags of imperial 
France. 

Meanwhile Austria did not fail to give Napoleon the military 
aid he demanded, and by the treaty of alliance of March 14, 1812, 
she placed at the emperor's disposal an army of 50,000 men, under 
the command of Schwarzenberg, which took its position on the right 
wing of the Grand Army and set out with it for the conquest of 
Russia. 

Here was indeed a coalition, a coalition of Europe, but with 
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France against England and against Russia. The Europe of that 
moment was the Grand Empire. With his left resting upon the 
Prussian contingents and his right upon those of Austria, the em- 
peror crossed the Niemen on June 24, 1812; less than three months 
afterward he was at Moscow and appeared to be in a position to 
construct Europe "selon le songe qu'il revait". 

V. 

The Napoleonic empire dissolved in the flames of burning 
Moscow, in the snow and ice of a terrible retreat. Russia then 
showed patriotic heroism in an admirable degree, and was recom- 
pensed by deliverance. She was yet to be the nucleus of the coali- 
tion of Europe. Not that that coalition was formed at once. On 
the contrary, in spite of the certainty of ultimate success, it was 
brought about slowly and with difficulty; it was never cordial or 
unanimous, because it was only a coalition of kings. 

The imperial Grand Army having been thrown back, in a miser- 
able condition, beyond the frontiers of Russia, it would seem that 
the Prussian and Austrian armies should have pressed forward at 
once to make the emperor's disaster complete. He had indeed 
feared this and, barely saved at the passage of the Beresina, he 
had passed through Poland and Germany incognito in order not to 
fall into the hands of his enemies. But the rising of Europe was 
not so rapid. 

The Prussian contingent which was serving in the Grand Army 
under the command of General Yorck deserted at the end of De- 
cember, 1812, and joined the Russian armies. But he was dis- 
avowed by the Berlin government, and the fragments of the French 
armies were able to retreat undisturbed from the Vistula to the 
Oder, and then to the Elbe. 

Then, however, Frederick William III., almost reassured, de- 
cided upon a close alliance with Russia ; this was the important, and 
in some respects decisive, result of his interview at Kalisch with 
Tsar Alexander I. 

Immediately, however, those preoccupations of pure self-interest 
made themselves manifest which had made the coalition difficult, 
and which were to leave it always precarious and frail. The first 
condition of a true coalition is disinterested devotion to great moral 
causes ; the coalition of the kings against Napoleon never ceased to 
be vitiated by egoism. 

Thus the Russo-Prussian alliance at Kalisch (February, 1812) 
was inspired by the thought of obtaining the utmost possible profit 
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from victory, for Russia and for Prussia. Russia dreamed of 
taking all Poland, Prussia of bringing German unity into existence 
after its own plans and under its own hegemony. From Kalisch the 
two sovereigns sent forth eloquent proclamations to the people of 
Germany summoning them to the great crusade of liberty: admir- 
able principles, indeed, capable of giving to the coalition a sacred 
character. But this was but the mask of the dynastic interests; a 
camouflage, arranged to deceive simple-minded populations. 

From the first, the movement was alarming to Austria. For she 
had no faith that she could give liberty to her peoples without com- 
mitting suicide, and every appeal to national sentiment was to her 
like a funeral knell. She continued her relations with Napoleon. 
She drew back her troops within her own frontiers. But she made 
no pronouncement. Metternich prepared himself for a close-knit 
diplomatic campaign, and kept the Austrian army in hand for an 
advantageous intervention. 

He was well pleased at the defeats inflicted by Napoleon upon 
the Russians and the Prussians at Lutzen and Bautzen. Their effect 
would be that the governments of Berlin and of St. Petersburg 
would not be able to dictate their conditions ; that they would still 
have to reckon with the new French armies and with the emperor's 
genius ; that, with the forces in the field still not unevenly balanced, 
the weight of Austria would be important. So Metternich offered 
his mediation, which at once brought about the armistice of Plas- 
witz; for two months military operations were suspended. 

The two opposing parties, the emperor on the one side and Prus- 
sia and Russia on the other, solicited the intervention of Austria. 
Napoleon to be sure made little effort and few sacrifices for it. 
He did not believe that Austria would side against him; he knew 
well the divergence of interest that separated her from St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin. It seems indeed that at no great cost he might 
have kept her with him ; there is opportunity even now for a very 
interesting study upon the circumstances of the interview of Dres- 
den, but this is not the time for it. 

Russia and Prussia on the other hand, who had just been beaten 
and who no doubt would have been crushed by a combination of 
France and Austria, showed themselves much disposed to concilia- 
tion, gave Austria all the guaranties she required, especially in re- 
spect to their incendiary proclamations of Kalisch, disavowed the 
liberal doctrines which they had for a moment unfurled as a stand- 
ard, and entered again into the spirit of the old regime. 

Thenceforth restoration was the order of the day. Such was 
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the spirit of the treaty of Teplitz (September 9, 1813). Already 
Great Britain had signed with Prussia and Russia the convention of 
Reichenbach (June 14) ; she gave in her adherence to the treaty 
of Teplitz. The coalition was made, but on the principle of the res- 
toration of the old Europe. The battle of Leipzig, October 16-19, 
was the battle of the nations, but the victory of the kings. They 
would leave to Napoleon the privilege and the glory of represent- 
ing revolutionary ideas and national aspirations. 

So they claimed not to be warring against France but only 
against Napoleon, and in the Notifications of Frankfort they ac- 
corded to France her natural frontiers, that is to say, especially, the 
frontier of the Rhine, without which she had no security ; thus they 
sanctioned the work of the Revolution and the freely expressed 
desire of the Rhenish population to be a part of the French Repub- 
lic. But thereafter they no more respected the national aspirations 
of France than those of the other nations of Europe. 

They crossed the Rhine; France was once more invaded, as in 
1792 and 1793, and their armies appeared in the basin of Paris. 
The war of independence, as the German historians called it, had 
become a war of plunder. Therefore it was that, eagerly disputing 
among themselves the spoils of the vanquished, they were in no 
true agreement and their contradictory interests constantly pro- 
duced exasperation. Successful at first at La Rothiere, they were 
defeated again and again, at Champaubert, at Montmirail, at 
Montereau, and thrown back upon the upper waters of the Marne. 
The results were such as had followed upon the defeats of Lutzen 
and Bautzen. 

The intense rivalry which separated Austria from Russia and 
Prussia came near bringing them again into hostilities and breaking 
up the coalition. Alexander I. and Frederick William III. re- 
proached Schwarzenberg for the defeat of Bliicher at Montmirail, 
due to the failure of the Austrian peoples to support him, and the 
quarrel became bitter. It has been set forth with great precision 
by the Austrian historian Dr. August Fournier, who calls this 
episode " the crisis of Chatillon ". The congress of Chatillon was 
the scene of the episode, and if Napoleon had been willing to give 
more conciliatory instructions to his representative, the Duke of 
Vicenza, the Austrian government was quite ready to come to an 
agreement with him against the " enrages " of Prussia and Austria, 
so Metternich said. 

But in fact, though he had married the daughter of the Emperor 
of Austria, Napoleon could not make common cause with the House 
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of Hapsburg, whose whole policy was counter-revolutionary. 
Moreover he hoped that he might still play off these deep rivalries 
against each other. And in fact the crisis of Chatillon, of which 
however he knew little, went far, and the coalition came near break- 
ing up, which would have had the gravest consequences to the kings. 

The situation was saved by English diplomacy, very ably rep- 
resented at Chatillon by Lord Castlereagh. He showed the allies 
with much eloquence that their divisions, as had just been proved, 
ran the risk of bringing a common disaster upon them all and of 
saving Napoleon. They understood him. The "enrages" became 
more reasonable. Austria renounced the thought of coming to 
terms with France and in them caring for the interests of the Em- 
press Marie Louise and the King of Rome. The coalition was 
drawn together again; this was the object of the treaty of Chau- 
mont, March i, 1814. 

In the treaty of Chaumont, the coalition of Europe is at last rep- 
resented in all of its essential traits. It brings closely together, 
against Napoleon and revolutionary France, the governments of 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. It is based upon the 
principles of the old regime; the allied powers engage to remain 
united against the formidable doctrines that issued forth from the 
France of 1789, that is to say, against the freedom of the nations 
and their right of self-determination. 

The treaty of Chaumont gave the victory to the allies and to 
their counter-revolutionary principles. Napoleon was beaten at 
Arcis-sur-Aube. Paris was taken. Napoleon was ironically re- 
duced to the sovereignty of the island of Elba. The Bourbons were 
brought back to France to represent there the old regime. The revo- 
lution was stifled in the disaster of Napoleon. 

VI. 

The coalition of the kings was not slow to apply its principles. 
On April 11 the treaty of Fontainebleau sent Napoleon to his new 
place of residence. On May 30 the first treaty of Paris set forth in 
a striking form the laws which were to be imposed upon Europe. 

France was brought back to her frontiers of 1792, that is to say, 
to the frontiers she had had in the time of the kings. Since that 
time, in accordance with the principle of self-determination of 
populations, Avignon, Mulhouse, and afterward Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and all the countries on the left bank of the Rhine, organized 
into French departments, had loudly manifested their desire to be 
incorporated into the French nation, in accordance with the aspira- 
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tions they had entertained for centuries, in accordance with the his- 
toric right upon which Roman Gaul had led a happy life for cen- 
turies. Moreover all these populations had known under French 
administration a striking prosperity; the names of the prefects of 
Coblenz and Mainz, Lecay-Marnesie and Jean Bon Saint Andre, are 
still popular there. When after Leipzig Napoleon had issued a call 
for volunteers, the department of Mont-Tonnerre, of which Mainz 
was the capital, had sent him more than any other French depart- 
ment. Beyond question, the populations of the left bank of the 
Rhine desired to remain French. 

They were not consulted, and, in spite of them, against all their 
aspirations, against all historic right, they were distributed like cattle. 
The Rhine region was to be assigned to Prussia (what right had 
she there?) and Belgium was immediately assigned to Holland, 
from which she was as different as possible. The solution of the 
other problems presented by the victory of the kings and the defeat 
of Napoleon was reserved for the general peace congress which was 
to be held at Vienna. But it was easy to see in advance what the 
character of the work of pacification would be. 

The congress at Vienna did not come together until October, 
1 81 4. Ever since May the kings had been enjoying their successes 
and passing under triumphal arches erected by their grateful sub- 
jects. Perhaps also they had refrained from hastening their meet- 
ing because of being almost sure that they would not be able to 
agree. 

In fact they held but one session in all, in which they fell nat- 
urally into disagreement. The story is well known. The Four 
had made in advance their little arrangements and expected to im- 
pose them by force on all the other nations which had not been 
crowned with the glory of successful warfare. "The four allied 
powers" . . . began Metternich. "Allied!" interrupted Talley- 
rand, " against whom ? Against France ? But King Louis XVIII. 
is not the Emperor Napoleon, and if you are still allied against 
France there is nothing for me to do but withdraw." They kept 
him, for they might have need of him; representative of Louis 
XVIIL, he in fact represented the ancient law or rights of nations, 
as he pointedly remarked to the Prussian plenipotentiaries; that is 
to say, he represented the principle which had restored the Bourbons 
to the throne of France, the principle of legitimate right. 

But let us understand the matter clearly ; this right of nations 
is not the right of peoples, on the contrary it is dynastic right, the 
right, claimed by kings, to dispose of the peoples. It was this right 
of nations which was the law of the Congress of Vienna. 
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Under this imposing cover of principles set forth in the most 
solemn language, the business of the Congress of Vienna was 
simply to divide the peoples of Europe like so much booty, as had 
been done already on the left bank of the Rhine and in Belgium. 

Then the quarrels began afresh; the devouring dogs showed 
their fangs. Prussia and Russia wished a suitable rounding-out of 
their territories. Russia desired the whole of Poland, Prussia the 
whole of Germany or at least the political supremacy over North 
Germany. Thus they would, up to a certain point, have fallen in 
with the principle of nationalities. For this reason they were dis- 
posed to allow French influence, in conformity with that principle, 
to extend itself in one form or another to the Rhine, and proposed 
such an arrangement to Talleyrand. 

But Talleyrand, representative of King Louis XVIII. , repre- 
sented the right of nations, not the right of peoples. He rejoiced to 
see the allies divided, which was in no wise astonishing, but he pre- 
ferred to draw into close relations with Austria and the English 
Tories, who represented the venerable traditions of the old regime, 
and he signed with them the secret treaty of January 3, 1815: 
France the ally of Austria and of Great Britain against the immortal 
principles of the French Revolution; France the champion of the 
rights of kings. How could Napoleon fail to remain in the memory 
of the peoples as the legendary hero of the Revolution ! 

He came back from Elba and resumed the crown without having 
fired a shot, plainly therefore through the will of the French nation. 
At once, as after Liitzen and Bautzen, as after Montmirail and 
Montereau, the coalition of the kings was again formed. The two 
opposing parties entered into convention, drew their lines anyhow 
across Europe, cut national aspirations to pieces, and at the end 
brought into existence the final act of the Congress of Vienna, an 
act which does little honor to those who signed it, June 9, 181 5. 

Waterloo, nine days after, caused no change, inspired in the 
minds of the victors only additional precautions against France, 
from whom they took away the essential fortresses that guaranteed 
her security, Phillippeville and Marienburg at the sources of the 
Oise in front of Charleroi, Bouillon in front of Luxemburg, Sarre- 
louis at the entrance into Lorraine, Landau at the entrance into 
Alsace. It was necessary that France, the cradle and central hearth 
of national liberties, should be put into such a position that she 
could be watched very near at hand, invaded in case of need, crushed 
if necessary; subsequent events have cast a sinister illumination 
upon this plan of the kings. 
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These precautions taken, the emperor at St. Helena, France 
subdued and with -the knife at her throat, the kings could finally 
divide and enjoy their spoils. 

Poland was mutilated and partitioned for the fourth time; un- 
happy Poland ! But she did not die. The grand-duchy of Warsaw 
passed into the power of the tsar, under the deceptive title of the 
constitutional kingdom of Poland. Galicia returned to the empire 
of Austria. Prussia kept Danzig and Posnania. To one fragment 
of Poland, the republic of Cracow, the kings deigned to allow a 
little longer existence. 

The Germanic Confederation was constituted under the heredi- 
tary presidency of Austria and vice-presidency of Prussia. The 
different states preserved nearly the same form and magnitude that 
they had had in Napoleon's time, yet rearrangements were arbi- 
trarily effected that were founded solely on the right of the 
strongest. Thus the King of Saxony had shown fidelity to his bene- 
factor Napoleon; such virtuous conduct deserved its punishment, 
and since Prussia, having lost Warsaw, must have some compensa- 
tion, a third of the Saxon kingdom was given to her; she has kept 
it ever since, without having, to speak plainly, any right to it 
whatever. 

But all this was not enough to satisfy her, and so they gave her 
the Rhine province, to which she could pretend no right, either 
historic or national. The Grand Turk would not have been more 
completely a foreigner to it. The inhabitants, who desired to 
remain French, of course were not consulted. Nay more, in the 
first months of the occupation, she learned that at Sarrebruck there 
were important coal deposits. It would be good to take them, which 
is one of the reasons why the gap of Sarrelouis-Sarrebriick was 
made in the frontier of French Lorraine. Was there in all this the 
least appearance of right of any sort? 

And Italy, which had lately manifested in every way the most 
fervent national sentiment, which had begun to feel the currents 
of life around the three colors of her flag — what regard was paid 
to her? "A geographic expression", said Metternich with disdain. 
She was left in pieces ; the kingdom of Naples, the Papal States, the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany, the duchy of Parma, the kingdom of 
Piedmont-Sardinia, and the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, bound in 
chains to Austria. 

Restoration indeed, but restoration of the privileges of the old 
regime, of the sovereignty of kings ; the peoples brought back within 
the bounds of servitude. And since a revolt on their part could be 
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foreseen — for they had too well tasted of liberty not to seek to 
return to it — the kings formed a Holy Alliance, a mutual insurance 
against revolutionary fires, an armed peace of kings leagued against 
their peoples, and therefore a peace precarious and false. Imme- 
diately the oppressed nations shook their chains terrifyingly, and 
for a hundred years directed against the despotism of the kings a 
battle of which the Great War must be the last episode. 

In the evolution of humanity toward the organization of a 
society founded upon right, even as in each nation every individual 
must have freedom for full and just development, so each nation 
must have its full assurance of liberty and of normal life. Before 
founding the Society of Nations it was necessary, it still is neces- 
sary, to give the nations their completion. That was the work of 
the nineteenth century, very imperfectly carried out to be sure, for 
Prussia introduced poisonous principles into this natural develop- 
ment of nationality, claiming to found the future of humanity upon 
force, in accordance with the maxims of barbarous times, and at 
many points, and not in Alsace-Lorraine alone, she has set aside 
the laws of national formation. At the east, at the west, and at the 
north of Germany there are fundamental corrections to be made. 

But the profound thought of President Wilson will now be under- 
stood, when lately he contrasted as over against the obsolete work 
of the Congress of Vienna, the new work of the congress at Ver- 
sailles. At Versailles, in the Tennis Court Oath, the deputies of the 
French nation swore not to separate until they had given a constitu- 
tion to France. At Versailles to-day the deputies of freed humanity, 
on the ruins of the pretended Holy Alliance of the central empires, 
will found the Society of Nations on principles precisely contrary, 
on liberty and on right. Thus perhaps they will succeed in giving 
to peace a secure foundation. 

Sdouard Driault. 



